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What I should like to give here today are my interpretations 
of what county planning is, as I think the United States Department 
of Agriculture sees it. County planning, as your program has called 
it, oY aesricultural land use planning, or agricultural planning, are 
generic terms for the concept of a process that is still evolutionary. 
Agricultural ee use planning, as I shall call it in this paper, is 
not a project--it is an institution. It is a cooperative institution 
in the process of development. The organization and the ideals and 
objectives, even though their origins are deeply rooted, are not yet 
fully formulated. 

Porhaps the statcmont that agricultural land use planning is 
not a project should be qualificd, in view of the fact that project 
agrecments have becn centered into with 45 States this year. The 
State Extension Services and Experiment Stations in these States 
entered into cooperative agreements for work in agricultural land use 
planning with the bureau of Agricultural Economics acting as "a staff 


agency of the Secretary in its general planning work", These project 
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agreements and memoranda of understanding, however, represent organiza= 


tional features of what I am describing as the institution of agricul 


tural land use planning. 


Ideals and Objectives 

The ideals and objectives of agricultural land use planning 
are rooted in democratic concepts that were expressed oarly in our 
town meetings, where citisens participated with elected administra~ 
tive officials in making decisions for administration of local govern 
ment. Agricultural land use planning carrics with it as one of the 
fundamental ideals that it shall be a process which fosters a. greater 
sense of responsibility among farm people themselves of the part they 
should take in developing policies and guiding programs which so 
vitally concern thon. 

Within recent years, several of our farm programs have been 
administered directly from the national government to A de Hoke and. 
farmers of the nation. These national programs with national objec= 
tives have added an incentive for more direct concern between the 
individual and his national government. The Department of Agriculture 
has recognized that the operation of presont programs places on the 
Department a responsibility for developing democratic procedures 
whereby farmers can assist in guiding administration Bieaias programSe 
This has not resulted in any lessening of responsibility of local 
governnent or State government in the democratic procedure. There 


is every indication that the agricultural land use planning process, 
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as it is now being carried on, is resulting in a better oriontation 


of the individual to his local problems, as well as an orientation of 
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the responsibility of the various levels of government to contrite 
with him to the solution of his problems. 

An immediate and direct objective of agricultural land use 
planning is"to develop and currently revise agricultural plans and 
policies that will serve to coordinate various agricultural programs 
and related public activities, to increase their effectiveness in pro- 
moting long-time as well as emergency objectives, and to develop needed 
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/ As an sutonomous institution, agricultural 
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land use planning is expected to provide a recognized organization 
through which will develop plans and recommendations prepared by farmers, 
technicians, and administrators, working cooperatively. Plans thus 
developed by the cooperative work of all will be sounder and more works 
able than those that could be developed by any one grovp, working 
without the advice and counsel of the other, 

In the wake of our rapid agricultural expansion there have 
arisen certain major agricultural problems directly traccable to our 
past land policics. These problems include over-cxpansion of crop 
acres beyond present needs, loss through erosion of irreplaceable top 
soil on millions of acres, stranded individuals and communitics on 
cutover forest lands, floods and dust storms resulting from major 
changes in vegctative cover and artificial drainage, the decline or 
extinction of wildlifc, and similar problems which we so frequently 
lump together under the one torm "land use protiens". 

All of these are man-made land use problems from which evolve 
a long series of very difficult .human and social problems, An excocds 


ingly mobile population was a characteristic of our devwlopnent until 
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very recent years. First we 6 west, and then ‘to cities. Now both 
of these decors to migration either are almost closed or the doorkeepers 
are a lot nore particular about who comes through than they used to be. 
But the need for migration of farm population has not disappeared, 
The adjustment of farn population to agricultural resources is one of 
the nost fundamental and nost important problems of land use adjust~ 
ment thet will confront us for generations to come. Population ad- 
Justment is a slow and painful process and deserves more careful and 
deliberate planning and guidance than we have yet givenit. Our present 
land use planning efforts are directed at giving us a realistic and 
fundamental background of information for appraising the nced for 
population adjustments. Thesc adjustments must be a part of our effort 
to gain a stable and permanent agriculture. 

In attempting to gct at solutions to may agricultural pro tlems 
involving conscrvation, population adjustment and institutional ade 
justments, farmers acting individually are practically helpless. 

Group action and public action must supplement individual action, 
Indeed, the public not only has a stake in agricultural land use ad- 
justments as a basis for sceurity ond permanency in agriculture, but 
through its land policies of the past has created a public responsi- 
bility which cannot be eee This responsibility oor out of land 
policies that permitted and even encouraged too-rapid expansion and 
exploitation of our agricultural resources, without a wise choice be- 
ing made in settlement upon or use of land. Past generations of farm 
ers who shared in the rapid cxploitation and development of our virgin 
agricultural resources left a heavy burden of adjustment to be borne 


by the present generation of farmers. Past generations of urban people 
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who shared in low-cost food produced from the virgin fertility of. free 
land and who built their cities from the cheap lumber of virgin: forests, 
also haw passed on a responsibility for sharing present-day costs of 
land use at eencuiny. Qur young government disposed of millions of 
acres for individual use, regardless of their suitability for oxploita- 
tion and use, thereby creating acute probloms with which the present 
officials in government must cope. As a nation we are morally obligated 
to assume the responsibility of attacking constructively our land use 
problems. This gcncration of farmors cannot be asked to. bear all the 
burden of making adjustments for misuses of our land resources by past 
gencrations. A growing consciousness is being shown by present-day 
farmers of their ow responsibility to contribute to conservation of 
agricultural resources, but the cntire turden cannot be theirs, and 
ought not to be. 

By consciously and systomatically using our collective abilitics 
to plan, and by conscientiously and intelligently omploying our re= 
sources: to carry out these plans in a democratic manner, we can attain 
a greater degree of permanent security. Unquestionably a higher plane 
of general welfare can be reached if a systematic attempt is made to 
pool the combined foresight and judgment of farmers, experts, educators, 
and administrators in charting our course. If we are to build a perma~ 
nens agriculture, it is a job for the farmer, his neighbors, his county 
government, his State government, and his national government. This 
principle is recognized in tho agricultural ann use planning process 
now under way in nearly all of the. States. 

It seems to me that planning for a permanent agriculture will 


assist in developing and crystalizing the agricultural policies of the 
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nation, and will find early expression in sovnder agricultural programs. 
At any specific time it would be difficult to describe or define our 
national agricultural policy. This is because our national agricultural 
policy is never fully expressed at any one time. It is always in the 
process of development and change. Part of it is not written down, 

but is found in the minds of the people. It is partially expressed in 
national and State legislation, but is also shown in individual atti~ 
tudes, such as are inherent in customs, traditions or cultures. Further 
7; public opinion, which rejects or accepts current 
programs. Some of the more recent clements of our national agricultural 
policy are given expression in various acts of Congress and State Legis- 
letures. These include the recognition of public responsibility 2Or 
Sharing the cost of conserving land resources and for ameliorating 
social distress growing out of past land misuse. Similar recognition 

is given of the public responsibility for maintaining and rebuilding 

the public domain from land where private Snceen cea in economic 


aste and social losses. Along with these expressions of newer cle~ 
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ments in our agricultural policy, there is the increasing sense of 
responsibility by farmers for the conservation of land resources, Then, 


underlying all this, there porsists the basic national policy of cn~ 


couraging ownership and operation of adequate family—sized farms. 


The Organization for Agricultural Land Use Planning 
I have stated that agricultural land use planning is a coopera- 
tive institution, and not merely a project. Some of the ideals and 
objectives of agricultural land use planning also have been discussed 


here as a part of an effort to define what it is. A description of the 
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organization of the various planning committecs, however, must be an 
integral part of the definition. 

The land-grant colleges and the United States Department of 
Agriculture have assumed responsidility for developing the organiza- 
tion througn which agricultural land use planning functions. The task 
of sponsoring the organization ene providing leadership for agricultural 
land use planning has been assigned to the Agricultural Extension Serv 
ice and the Burcau of Agricultural Economics. The Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service, through its long and successful experience in developing 
farm leadership and organization in the States, was a logical choice 
to perform this task for the lend—-grant college. 

The Secretary of Aeviculture, through a reorganization or the 
Department in October 1938, assigned to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics the responsibility of cooperating with all agencies in the 
Department in developing general planning work. To meet this new 
responsibility, the Burcau itself was reorganized to include, among 
other things, a Division of State and Local Planning with a representa- 
tive in cach State, and an Interbureav Coordinating Committee in Wash- 
ington to advise with the Burenu chief. In addition, an Agricultural 
Program Board was cstablished to serve as an advisory council to the 
secretary. This Board consists of the heads of the action agencies, 
the Chief of the Buresu of Agricultural Economics, and the Department's 
directors. The Land Use Coordinator is chairman. 

The first stevs taken toward organizing for land use planning 


work after the reorganization of the Department included two memoranda 


of understanding. One of these was between the Bureau of Agricultural 
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Economics and the various other agencies of the Department, setting 
forth the basis for cooperation and stating a willineness to partici- 
pate. The other memorandum was between the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics and each of the land-grant colleges. This memorandum has 
now been signed in 45 States, 

The memorandum with the land-grant colleges provides for es- 
tablishment of a State Land Use Planning Committee, with the Director 
of Extension as chairman and the State representative of the Purcau 
of Agricultural Economics as scceretary. The committce includes in 
its membership a number of farm people representing cach type of 
farming in the State, the State Director of the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Chairman of the AAA State Committee, SCS State Coor— 
dinator, FSA State Director, a representative of the Forest service, 
and any other State or United States Department of Agriculture officials 
taving responsibility for the management of land use programs in the 
State. Usually the farm people on the State Committee are also mem 
bers of their respective county committecs. 

The county and community land use planning comnittees are 
established as the cornerstone of the whole planning organization. 

In cach county engaged in land use planning there has been organized 
& county agricultural land use planning comnittec, consisting of at 


least ten farm people, a few forest owners, where forestry is a problen, 


the county agent, at least one member of the AAA Administrative Committee, 


the Farm Security Administration supervisor, and any other State or 
federal official in the county who has responsibility for administration 


of agricultural land use programs. Farmers are in the majority on the 


committee, and a farmer is chairman. Usually the county agent is secretarye 
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This committee correlates on a county basis the land use plans, programs, 
and policies developed by the community committees. 

In order that the cormittecs may operate in such a manner that 
results obtained by the county committees can be coordinated at the 
State level, and the State nmatcrial made useful on a national basis, 

a work outline was prepared and is being followed generally in cach 
county engaged in planning. This work outline provides for delineating. 
the boundaries of local land use areas that differ from each other in 
physical and land use characteristics, as well as problems. Sach of 
these land use areas is then classified in terms of suitability of the 
land in each area for some particular use or combination of uses. for 
6éxample, areas are classificd as not suited for farming, but suited 
for forest and recreational uses; or as areas not now in farms, but 
suitable for a specified type of farming; or as areas that should re~ 
main in farms, but within which there should be important shifts in 
type of farming, 

After the various classes of land are established by the com 
munity committecs and correlated into a county map by the county com- 
mittee, recommendations are. made as to the shifts in land use or ad- 
justments in farming practice that are desirable for each land use 
area. Further recommendations arc developed by these cooperative 
county committees concerning action that should be taken by individuals , 
by local organizations, by officiels of the county govornnont, by the 
State government and State organizations, and by the Federal Govorn~ 
ment or national agencies, in reaching the land use objectives agreed 
upon as desirable for the county as a whole. 


An important cog in the machinery is the Joint Land-Grant 


College-PAE Committee provided for in the memorandum of understanding, 
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It consists of the Extension leader of land use planning, who is ap- 
pointed by the Director of Extension, a representative of the Agri- 
ultural Experiment Station, and the State representative of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. ‘This three-man committee not only 
acts in an advisory relationship to the agencies it represents, but 
is also a working committec for assisting the State Land Use Pianning 
Committec, It has responsibility for developing details of procedure 
to be followed in the planning work, for cncouraging the development 
of related research work, and for formulating the provisions of the 
annual project azreement covering the cooperative work of the three 
agencies most directly concerned with the task of guiding the planning 
program. 
Agricultural Land Use Pla anning in Operation 

In the first twelve months after the land use planning vrogram 
was initiated jointly by the Department of Agriculture and la and-grant 
colleges, the program reached 1,120 counties in 47 States. More than 
70,000 farm men and women are now cooperating as members of organized 
county and community planning committce Farmers have accepted en+ 


thusiastically the opportunity the program affords then to participate 
with technicians and administrators in developing agricultural plans, 
policies, and programs. Approximately 19,000 of these farmers are 
members of organized county land use planning committees, and nearly 
51,000 farm men and womon are serving on 6,807 organized community 
committces,. 


These are evidence of tangible accomplishment during the year 


but it has been a year in which the planning leaders have necessarily 
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relied in great part on methods of trial and error in this uncharted 
planning field, The general provisions of an agreement between the 
Land-Grant College Association and the Department of Agriculture pro- 
vided the basis for getting the organization.formed, and a work out- 
line prepared by the Department served as a guide for initiating the 
planning work in the countics. Relatively little experience has yet 
been gathered on the procedure and relationships necessary effectively 
to translate plans into action. However, encouraging progress in 
this direction has taken place in recent months. 

The first essential step a county planning committee takes is 
to make an inventory of the couniy, its land, its people, and its 
economic and social structure. Following this general inventory comes 
an analysis of events and forces that have caused or contributed to 
the prevailing problems. 

The inventory and analysis of what is happening to the agricul- 
ture of the county finds county committees facing squarely problems 
of population increase or decline, crop yields, land abandonment, soil 
erosion and depiction, tax dclinquency, living standards, farm tenancy, 
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heaith standards, school facilities, road-building costs, public debt, 


farming practices, rural relief, mortgege foreclosures, and similar 
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problems directly or indirectly related to the land. 

fn integral part of making the inventory and analysis of rela- 
tiGeanins i tetweon man and land" that exist in the county is the map- 
ping of many of these Significant situations. One of these significant 
maps is a classification of land according to its best suited use or 
uses. A fow "experts" have wondered about the value of land classi- 


fication maps prepared by county committees. However, experience is 


showing that no other device is quite so effective in developing an 
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understanding of relationships between the condition of land resources 
and the welfare of persons living on the land. No other device has 
been found so effective in recording recommendations for programs or 
practices to mect the varying necds of different areas. The accuracy 


of land classification maps has been found adequate to guide action 
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many programs. 

After studying and analyzing its situation and preparing the 
land classification maps, the county committecs turn attention to 
determining not only what adjustments in land usc should and can be 
made, but also what adjustment in forces affecting land use are needed, 
It is at this point in the process that the adequacy and effectiveness 
of individual farmer practices are tested, along with the testing of 
adequacy and effectiveness of public programs. Representatives of 
public programs participate in this process along with farmers. If 

ii have participated in the inventory and analysis process, the 
recommendations of the committee have a good chance to obtain unani- 
mous approval, and hence to provide a sounder basis for uni ifying all 
programs. 
in the beginning, one county in each State was selected where 

a special effort could be made to develop a unified program for the 
first year. This "unified county program" is an effort to test the 
realism of the planning organization that has been set up. It is an 
effort on the part of all "action! agencies to coordinate their activi~ 
ties so that cach will dovetail and supplement the other as much as 
possible in getting something done about the problems and recommenda~ 


tions brought out in the planning work, At first, only one county 


was included in this effort in eac 1 State because this was admittedly 
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a new wayy of doing business and we have to, "learn by doing". Addi- 
tional ccunties are now planning to undertake this phase of the plan- 
ning process. 

As would be expected, ne planning committee has developed a 
final land use plen for its county. Indeed, the planning process is 
recognized as 2 continuous one. At this carly date only prea ee of the 
plans have reached a degree of finality sufficien nt to warrant action. 
However, much definite action is being taken on the tasis of recom= 
mendations made by the land use planning committces. A fow examples 
of this action can be cited here for some of the States represented 
at this conference. 

County planning committees have recommended end are contribut— 
ing to the organization of soil conservation districts. In one county, 
four townships were consolidated into two. The land classification 
maps already have served as a basis for a rural zoning ordinance in 
several counties in two States; as a basis for determining the loca~ 
tion of tax delinquent lands not to be resold in several counties in 
one State: as a basis for establishing priorities for expenditures on 
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roads ir some covnties: and as a basis for consicering the need for 
change in school curriculum by the county school superintendent in 
one eS 

> Aerionltural Extension programs in many counties have been 
built around tho recommendations of count committees as a result of 
intensive sp ater work. County committees in one State advised with 
the S0ii Conservation Service in the relocation of CCC camps; four 
county committees, mecting jointly, used their classification maps 


in recommending location of REA lines. Classification maps and 
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recommendations have been used to guide sumarginal land acquisition 
and rural rehabilitation in several counties. County committees in one 
State have worked with the Forest Service in establishing priorities of 
lands for purchase. Several county committees have worked jointly with 
AAA administrators in developing a better adaptation of agricultural 
conservation programs to their counties. 


Contribution of Sociologists to Agricultural 


Land Use > Planning 


As explained previously, a joint committee composed of the State 
PAE ropresontative, a representative from the Experiment Station, and 
the Extension teeter for land using planning, is responsible for deter~ 
mining and recommending the procedures to be followed in the land use 
planning work, It is the responsibility of this committee to determine 
the velocity and volume of special considerations which this new planning 
machinery can handle without bogging dowm. These planning leaders are 
confronted with the very real problem of gearing and timing such special 
considerations. 

It is not hard to sympathize with subject matter specialists 
who say their particular specialty has not yet received its propor 
emphasis in the land use planning process. Special techniques of the 
sociologists have not yet been completely utilized in many places, and 
it is also true that other basic information, such as soil survey maps, 
have not been used to best advantage. However, there has been and will 

ntinue to be a trial-and-error process in developing a land use plan- 

ning procedure, which eventually will bring into consideration all 


available information and technical aid that can be useful to the plan- 


ning committecese 
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Procedure now developing in most States docs not bring in the 
subject matter specialists during the early stages of dcliberations 
of the county planning committee. The justification for this procedure 
is based on a psychological approach. This approach is aimed at develop= 
ing as much as possible in the minds of the farmer members of each plan= 
ning committee the fact that they are expected to take active responsi- 
bility-in preparing plans, for the county. To establish this concept 
it is important that farmers recognize that their intimate acquaintance 
with local conditions puts them in a position to provide information 
and judgments which only they can give. 

Aé deliberations of the various county committees continue, it 
frequently is. seen that adequate information about many problems is 
not. available as a foundation upon which to build plans. In these 
cases, the county committees frequently appoint subcommittees to look 
into their assigned problems in greater detail than is feasible for 
the entire committee. These subcommittees ask subject matter special- 
ists and technical experts to work jointly with them in further ana- 
lyzing their problems and in developing recommendations. In this 
Way a sounder basis for plans is provided than would be possible Le 
either the farmers or the technicians arrived at them alone. 

Requests from county land use planning committees for the help 
of specialists are a part of the two way educational process character» 
istic of agricultural land use planning. Local people; have an oppor- 
tunity to receive help they belicve they need, at a time when they are 
most receptive to it and most ready to supplement such:help with their 


own efforts. On the othor side of the picture, the specialists are 
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given an opportunity to test the realism of their contributions and to 
reorient the scope and direction of research and educational efforts. 
There are already many examples of "service research" being carried 
out at the request of county planning committecs. 

Perhaps it would be worth while to review a few situations in 
States of this region that illustrate the participation of sociologists 
on special problems. Other situations could be given to illustrate 


the contributions of soils specialists, farm management specialists, 


In Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin and Iowa, rural youth studies are 
under way to assist county planning committees in their search for 
ways and means of contributing to improvement of rural youth problems, 
In Minnesota a study on rural relief is just being completed for a 
county committee that is concerned with whether the land resources 
on certain classes of land are adequate to support the families there, 

An outstanding example of participation and leadership by sociolo~ 
gists in assisting a county committee is being given in Wayne County, 
Missouri, Here the sociologists are assisting families who must move 
from a newly-created flood control reservoir. The contribution of 
this type of cffort toward. developing a unified program of action 
should be emphasized. 

The Wayne County Planning Committee recognized the need for 
coordinated action on the problem of relocating some 600 families from 
the site of a reservoir being created by the Wappapello dam. A re- 
quest was made to the State Land Use Planning Committee for assistance. 


As a result, the Department of Rurel Sociology, University of Missouri, 
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and the Division of Farm Population and Rural Welfare, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, are cooperating in a survey to determine the needs 
of these families. 

Concurrently with Se ane survey, a conference was called 
of State and federal Unde Steel aun bneeua assist the families in their 
problems of relocation. A Bees as was established consisting of 
representatives of the Farm Security Administration, Social Scecurity 
Administration, National Youth Administration, Work Projects Adminis- 
tration, Agricultural Extension Service, Bureau of Agricultural Hco- 
nomics, and the Department of Sociology at the University of Missouri. 
At succeciiing meetings a classification was worked out for families, 
based on the tyne of assistance needed and the agencies that could 
best supply the help. The Wayne County Planning Committce then noti-~ 
fied each family by letter which organization it should contact to 
obtain help in working out family plans for relocation, 

There can be no doubt of the practical assistance that sociolo— 
gists have given in this cooperative and coordinated effort. Some might 
question the effort as a piece of fundamental and profound research, 
At the same time, this study and succeeding studies of where these 
families relocate and how they were able to adapt themselves to new 
and different locations may develop some fundamental principles to 
guide relocation from similar areas where other flood control dams are 
scheduled to be built. 

In summarizing, it should be emphasized that agricultural land 
use planning as a process is proving to be realistic and challenging 
to farm people and their leaders. As an institution, the organization, 


the ideals and objectives, and the scope are fairly well defined but 
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are still in the process = arent and “refinement 
date justify the expectation that planaing wild das m 
“ae gagele creasingly | mportant contributions to ous welfare 
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